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The dispossessed minister made his way to the Scottish capital where
he seems to have lived a very difficult and precarious existence for the
next ten years or so. At the Restoration he was found applying for 'charit-
able supply' from the Edinburgh presbytery, and in 1661 he succeeded in
obtaining a small money grant from Parliament. Meanwhile he had had
to face the problem of bringing up his family. The church was out of the
question as a career for his two sons, so when the opportunity offered
he apprenticed them both to two goldsmiths. It seems that the younger
brother William was bound to serve a master named George Cleghorne.
for it was on the la tier's introduction that he was subsequently admitted
to membership of the goldsmiths5 guild in the city. What is of greater
significance is that William Law married Cleghorne's daughter Violet
towards the end of the year 1661. A few months afterwards he set up for
himself in business in a small wooden shop which ran along the south
side of St. Giles Church in Parliament Close.
The Edinburgh goldsmith of those days was regarded as a person of
some consequence. He appeared in public wearing a scarlet cloak and
a cocked hat and he carried a cane. But in his shop he worked with his
coat off and his shirt sleeves rolled up. Several of the products of William
Law's workmanship have survived, mostly in the form of church plate,
and they show him to have been a fine craftsman. Even the smallest arti-
cle had to be bespoken, however, as no stock was carried. Perhaps the
most frequently manufactured articles were the silver tea-spoons which
every intending bridegroom purchased as a gift for his bride and which
according to custom were received and paid for over a friendly dram and
a pint of ale in a neighbouring tavern. On these occasions the goldsmith
was usually treated to a history of the courtship while in return he -was
expected to retail the latest gossip of the town for his customer's infor-
mation. So far as the goldsmith's banking functions were concerned, these
were limited to lending money on security at a fixed rate of interest.
Less than twelve months after her marriage Mrs. Violet Law died in
giving birth to a son named George, and not long afterwards the infant
followed his mother to rest in Greyfriars Churchyard. About 1663 the
bereaved widower found consolation in the charms of a certain Janet
Campbell whom he married as his second wife at this time. For Janet
it has been claimed that she was connected by blood with the ducal family of
Argyll. Actually she was the daughter of a prosperous Edinburgh mer-
chant named James Campbell whose people had been small landowners
in Ayrshire in the south-west of Scotland. Besides a strong constitution